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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Thirtieth Session will be held on 
Wednesday, 8th October, in the Lecture Hall of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 

The following programme has been arranged :— 

3 p.m. Meet outside the main entrance to Messrs, W. H. 
Smith and Son’s premises, to visit the firm’s extensive book and 
despatch departments, and the printing works. 

6.30 p.m. Please note 6.30 not 7.30. Enter by entrance B. 

The Inaugural Address, entitled ‘‘On Expression,’’ will be 
delivered by the eminent writer John Galsworthy, Esq. 

The Chair will be taken by the President, I. Briggs, Esq. 

The Council extends a cordial invitation to all librarians and 
their staffs to avail themselves of this opportunity of hearing so 
distinguished a personality as Mr. Galsworthy. 


SESSIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
November 19th, 7 p.m. 
Speaker: Duncan Gray, Esq., F.L.A., Borough Librarian, 
St. Marylebone. 
Place : St. Marylebone Public Library. 
Chairman: Alderman Sir Henry New, Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee. 
December 10th, 7 p.m.— 
Speaker: G. F. Vale, Esq., F.L.A., Bethnal Green Public 
Library. 
Subject : ‘‘Spirit of Librarianship.’’ 
Place: Rotherhithe Branch Library, Bermondsey. 
Chairman: J. D. Stewart, Esq., F.L.A., Borough Librarian. 
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January 14th, 7 p.m.— 
Speaker: F. P. Sinclair, Esq., St. Pancras Public Library. 
Subject : ‘‘In Defence of the Novel.”’ 
Place: Central Public Library, Tottenham. 
February 11th, 7 p.m.— 
Speaker: Miss Fairweather, Kingston Public Library. 
Subject : ‘‘The Library and its Activities.’’ 
Place: Tate Central Public Library, Brixton, S.W. 
March.— 
Speaker : A. J. Blackman, Esq., Bethnal Green Public Library. 
Subject : ‘‘A Talk on Paper Manufacture.”’ 
Details to be Arranged. 
April 29th, 3 p.m.— 
Speaker: R. H. D. Smith, Esq., Richmond Public Library. 
Subject : ‘‘The Selection of Contemporary Literature.’’ 
Time: 3 p.m. Meet at Richmond Public Library. Visit the 
Old Palace, Terrace Gardens, etc. 5 p.m. Tea by kind 
invitation. 6.30 Evening meeting. 
Place: Richmond Public Library. 
Chairman: A. C. Piper, Esq., F.L.A., Librarian and Secre- 
tary. 
May 27th.— 
Excursion to Brighton arranged by the South Coast Division. 
June— 
Annual meeting at Walthamstow. 
T. W. MusketrT, 
Hon. Secretary, Education Committee. 


SOUTH COAST DIVISION. 
Western Section. 

A Meeting of the Western Section of the South Coast 
Division will be held at the Carnegie Branch Library, Portsmouth, 
on Wednesday, November 5th, 1924. 

The following programme has been arranged :— 

3.0 Paper by Mr. J. V. Summerfield (Portsmouth) entitled ‘‘The 
Junior Assistant.’’ 
4.30 Committee Meeting. 
5.0 Tea by invitation of the Portsmouth members. 

6.15 Address by Mr. Gurner P. Jones, B.A., Hon. General 
Secretary of the Association, who has kindly consented 
to attend the first Meeting of the New Section. 

Members and friends of both sections of the Division are 
cordially invited and should notify the undersigned of their in- 
tention to be present not later than Saturday, Ist November. If 
time of arrival is stated, arrangements will be made to meet 
visitors at Fratton Station, for which tickets should be taken. 

F. A. RIcHarps. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Honorary Editor.—The Honorary Editor was married 
t. Miss Maud Gertrude Musgrove at Derby, on Wednesday, 
10th September, and we therefore take this opportunity of wishing 
Mr. and Mrs. Cross every happiness and prosperity in the years 
to come. In consequence of the happy event, the present number 
ce! The Library Assistant is produced by several hands and the 
Honorary Editor is accordingly absolved from responsibility. 

All enquiries regarding the non-receipt of the Journal, change 
of address, or other matters affecting its distribution, should be 
addressed to Mr. F. T. Bussey, Central Library, Mare Street, 
Hackney, E.8. 

Sessional Programme.—We print on another page the full 
programme of our meetings for the forthcoming session, and ex- 
press the hope that it will commend itself to members and to non- 
members alike. The Education Committee, under the secretaryship 
of Mr. T. W. Muskett, has tried to break much new ground by 
seeking fresh meeting-places and speakers, and a wide selection of 
subjects. 

The Work of the Council.—The last meeting of the Council 
was held at the National Library for the Blind on September 10th. 
The Vice-President (Mr. H. A. Sharp) occupied the chair and 
welcomed Mr. Geoffrey Axon, Vice-President of the North- 
Western Division, who was present. 

Except that the Education Committee appear to have the 
programme for the session in an advanced stage, nothing of 
general interest was contained in the reports of the various 
Committees. 

With regard to the proposed L.C.C. classes in librarianship, 
mention of which was made in these notes last month, another 
stage has been reached, and a conference has been arranged for 
early in October. In addition to the L.C.C. representative, the 
Library Association, the School of Librarianship and ourselves will 
each send two delegates to discuss the question. 

The Council was very pleased with the success of its Corres- 
pendence Class held in connection with the last Preliminary 
Examination, as although not more than 39 who took the course 
sat for the examination 21 succeeded in passing, including one 
with honours and two with merit. 

Unfortunately for those who failed, the Preliminary Test now 
comes to an end, in spite of desperate attempts on our Associa- 
tion’s part to secure an extension for a further three years. 

Next Council Meeting.—The next meeting of the Council will 
be held at the National Library for the Blind on Wednesday, 
October 8th, at 8.15 p.m. 

Ipswich.—The new Library was opened with due ceremony on 
Sept. 3rd, by an old Ipswichian, Sir Charles Sherrington (President 
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of the Royal Society). He was supported by the Mayor of the 
Borough, Lord Ullswater, Col. Mitchell, and a goodly gathering 
of local celebrities of whom the most notable was Alderman W. F. 
Paul. 

Towards the new library building the Carnegie Trustees con- 
tributed £22,000 and Col. Mitchell in the course of his remarks 
at the opening ceremony mentioned that Ipswich was the last 
borough which would receive a fifty per cent. increase to the 
Trustees’ original grant. Alderman Paul seems to have been 
the prime mover towards providing the library of Ipswich with a 
proper home and he contributed £10,000; purchased and made a 
gift to the Council of the site, and also, it seems, provided the 
stock of the juvenile library. As Ipswich has obtained such a 
cheap new building it is certainly to be hoped that the maintenance 
will be carried out on a very generous scale. 

For a Council member to insist on the provision of a lecture 
hall in order to try and make the Library the centre of the town’s 
intellectual activities shows a more adequate conception of the 
functions which a progressive public library should perform than 
is often to be met, and a last word on Alderman Paul seems to 
confirm the idea that he is a real supporter of the library movement 
ia Ipswich. Of all the speakers, he alone (according to the reports 
ot the proceedings) is credited with having mentioned the staff. 
He mentioned the fact that they had a live librarian, so with 
Alderman Paul and a few supporters of his calibre behind him Mr. 
McColvin’s lot should be a particularly pleasant one. 

Bo’ness.—The authorities here were interested in reading that 
a sum of £84,000 was waiting to be claimed, representing money 
promised to public libraries by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees. Accordingly they despatched their librarian to interview 
the Trustees’ Secretary, and it was in the course of the ensuing 
interview that points were brought to light which do not appear to 
reflect much credit on the authorities. For the present year a 
rate of ld. is being levied, but the rate for the previous year was 
one of only a halfpenny! This in spite of the fact that the rate 
levied in 1914 was apparently one penny! £20 was set aside for 
purchase of books, while £35 was allocated to purchase of 
periodicals! We entirely agree with Col. Mitchell, when he, in a 
subsequent letter to the authorities, suggests that these figures 
should at least be transposed. 

We had an idea that Mr. Carnegie gave the buildings intended 
for public libraries to municipalities on the understanding that at 
least a penny rate was levied. Surely, although handicapped by 
having to pay about twenty per cent. of its income back in rates 
and taxes, Bo’ness was under a moral obligation to make a better 
show than it has done in order to justify its acceptance of a 
building costing £5,000, especially as we see it recorded that 
‘*minutes have not to be passed by the Council’’ and that there is 
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an auditorium capable of seating 300. What would some large- 
sized libraries give for such an opportunity? 

Correspondence Classes.—Readers are reminded that the 
Library Association has arranged the following Correspondence 
Courses for the Winter :— 

Section I.—English Literary History (Special Period, 1795- 

1830). Miss M. Lane, M.A. 
II.—Practical Bibliography and Book Selection. Mr. 
A. J. K. Esdaile, M.A., and Mr. J. Walker. 
II1I.—Classification. Mr. Henry A. Sharp. 
IV.—Cataloguing. Mr. E. C. Wickens. 
V.—Library Organisation. Mr. C. R. Sanderson. 
VI.—Library Routine. Mr. James Ross. 

Each course will comprise twelve fortnightly lessons, consist- 
ing of a prescribed selection of technical reading, hints and advice 
on study and practical work, and questions or subjects for essays, 
upon which the Conductor will write comments and corrections. 

Fees (payable in advance). For those actually engaged in 
Libraries the fee is £1 15s., for students not so employed, £3 3s. 

Persons wishing to enter for any course must apply before the 
end of October to the Honorary Secretary, Library Association. 
The initial instruction as to reading and the method of correspon- 
dence will then be sent out by the Conductor of the Class selected. 
Students cannot be admitted after the first lessons have been sent 
out. 

The New Conditions.—From the standpoint of many assis- 
tants—and from that of some librarians too—the most important 
question at the moment arises out of the rejection at Glasgow of 
the recommendation of the Library Association’s Education Com- 
mittee to extend the Preliminary Test Examination and the 
Elementary Examination for a further and final period of three 
years, such extension to apply only to persons who are actually 
engaged in libraries at the present time. 

Opinion is sharply divided as to whether the Association has 
done wisely in taking the step—some are of opinion that it will 
help to raise the status of librarianship to the level to which we 
all wish it to attain, while others think that the new conditions will 
make it practically impossible in some places to secure candidates 
for the library service, owing to the many other fields open to people 
having the necessary qualifications. It seems futile at this junc- 
ture to try to discuss the pros. and cons. of the decision, time 
alone will justify it or prove it to be the failure that many believe 
it must be. 

In fairness to the Library Association we must admit that the 
step has not been taken suddenly or without adequate notice having 
been given. The question has been discussed for years, fully 
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two years’ notice has been given to the effect that the Examination 
would cease this year, and it was the duty of every librarian to have 
berne in mind the new conditions when making fresh appointments 
since the first intimation was made. That some have not 
done so is obvious, and the people who suffer in consequence are 
to be sympathised with, and the inaction of the people concerned 
is to be deprecated. We do think, however, that a final chance 
might have been given to those who failed last May. Most of 
them would certainly have failed again, but there were probably 
a few hard cases, and it is for these few that we plead even now 
for another chance. 

It is argued of course that it is open for all such to sit for the 
Matriculation or similar examination, but it is not as easy for 
some of the people concerned to do this as it is for others—who 
would themselves stand a poor chance of passing—to suggest it. 
A way out has now to be found for those who are concerned, and 
the question is, what is the best? We should be glad to receive 
any suggestions from our readers. 

A Useful Booklet.—We have seen a beautiful and useful little 
beoklet issued by the Glasgow Public Libraries Committee entitled 
‘‘Descriptive Account of the Corporation Public Libraries of the 
City of Glasgow.’’ It is well printed, describes briefly the features 
and work of a large and highly organised library system, and what 
is still more valuable, it has a number of excellent photographs and 
plans. Students of library planning and library authorities con- 
templating extensions will be fortunate if they have access to the 
booklet, but it must have cost pounds to produce, and it can be 
scarcely expected that copies shall be given away wholesale. 
We imagine, however, that many people would be willing to pay, 
say a shilling a copy for such a work, and we suggest that the 
possibility of offering it for sale at some such price might be worth 
Mr. Pitt’s consideration. 

The Study Season.—Now that we have two Examinations a 
year one wonders whether one particular part of the year is really 
much more the study part than another, but for some at least it is 
so. This being so, we take the opportunity of drawing our 
readers’ attention to the Association’s professional library, which 
is housed in the Central Library, Holloway Road, Islington, N., 
and is administered so efficiently and enthusiastically by Mrs. 
Hazard. There is also the little series of booklets advertised on 
our back cover. Several of the numbers are now out of print, 
but students will find that the others form excellent introductions 
to the various subjects with which they deal. 

Students who are not able to take advantage of actual classes 
ix librarianship would be well advised to take advantage of the 
Library Association’s Correspondence Classes referred to else- 
where in this number, not mere merely for what he will 
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actually learn, either through the oral or written instruction 
received, but because of the discipline which such instruction 
imposes. Regular reading and a methodical course of study, two 
essentials to success, are thereby ensured as they may not be 
perhaps if one pursued a more or less haphazard method. 

The Professional Memorial.—We are sorry to learn that the 
response to the Library Association’s appeal on behalf of the pro- 
jected memorial to library workers who fell in the Great War has 
been disappointing. May we remind our readers once again, and 
express the hope that library staffs will consider—as we believe 
has been already done by some—the possibility of sending a 
collective sum to be applied to the cost of the memorial. Library 
Committees might also forward a sum officially for the same 
purpose. 

Where to Seek.—Those who are engaged in Reference 
Library work will be interested to know of a little book that has 
just reached us entitled ‘‘Where to Seek for Scientific Facts,’’ 
by Alec. B. Eason, M.A. It is published at the modest price of 
a shilling by S. Rentell and Co., 36, Maiden Lane, W.C.2., and 
its object is to indicate where people may find lists of books on 
various science subjects; books or journals and proceedings, 
transactions and bulletins of learned and scientific societies ; 
indexes of literature and publications and papers on technical and 
scientific subjects ; and abstracts of technical papers. 





In a reminiscent mood the other day we were looking over 
the old files of a staff magazine, and amongst other things we came 
across the following, which we think is deserving of a wider 
circulation in these days, so we take the liberty of printing it here, 
with due acknowledgment to the author if he should recognize 
his work at this distant time. 

THE NECESSITY OF CLEAR EXPRESSION. 
ON THE ART OF WRITING. 

It is unwise to confuse ordinary education and the power to 
express oneself succinctly and clearly. Common experience 
proves that many men who apparently understand all knowledge 
are without the power to write an essay in comprehensible 
English. The average library assistant is a well-educated person, 
cr should be. He has no excuse for ignorance, seeing that he is 
surrounded by the expression of the whole of the world’s know- 
ledge in his books. He is a book-lover, too; for, if he were not, 
his life would be an intolerable drudgery. And, here is the 
paradox. The average assistant cannot write good English. 
Many can, but it is safe to say that seventy-five per cent. can not. 
We may take heart of grace, however, when we reflect that the 
average Englishman is in the same quandary. This unfortunate 
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truth rises from the fact that while knowledge itself is sought; 
while we read history, science, logic, or whatever subject we 
may be interested in, we rarely cultivate the art of using our own 
language. Asa teacher of librarians I have had painful experience 
of the difficulty with which the average student expresses even the 
simpler ideas and objects connected with his daily round. I do 
not mean to infer that he is any worse than any other professional 
man. He is not; but I do urge that he has less excuse than most 
men for the deficiency. If every day a few minutes were devoted 
tu describing with minute care something that has been seen in 
the street ; or expressing the trend of some thought that has been 
working in the mind; or—excellent practice—in turning into 
prose some passage of good poetry, a remarkable improvement 
would soon be visible in our writing. A candidate for examina- 
tion often spoils an expert knowledge of his subject by slovenly 
composition. To the librarian good English is an absolute 
essential. In his correspondence, lectures, reading lists and 
cataloguing, his language should be as faultless as becomes litera- 
ture put forth by an institution devoted to literature. Not only 
in examinations are the limitations of some students visible ; they 
become at once apparent when the student commences the work 
of annotation. The concise expression necessary to convey the 
plan, purport, method and standpoint of a work in three or four 
lines can only be achieved by careful practice ; and yet annotation 
is part of the every-day work of the senior members of the staff. 
Practice in writing cannot be commenced too early or pursued 
toc thoroughly. We should devote ourselves particularly to 
describing methods of our common work, how they may with 
advantage be modified, how extended. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF PAMPHLET LITERATURE. 
A BrieF SuRVEY. 
By WILFRED ROBERTSHAW (Vice-President, Yorkshire Division). 
(Continued from p. 172) 
Tue Rise. 

The tracts and leaflets by which Wycliffe, in the fourteenth century, 
spread the doctrine of Lollardism may be said to have established a 
new department of literature, namely, the pamphlet. These publica- 
tions were, primarily, called forth in opposition to, and in denunciation 
of, the practices of the Church of Rome. As this inception took place 
toward the end of the century the number of pamphlets that appeared 
in that century is consequently small. 

The chief pamphleteer of the next century was Reginald Pecock, 
Bishop of Chichester. He fought the Lollards with their own weapon ; 
that is, with tracts, which, as examples of early English prose, are of 
high standing. The output in this department of literature grew and 
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grew as time went on, the result being that it forms quite a large part 
of the bibliography of incunabula. As we have just seen it is in this 
century that the controversial pamphlet first appears. 

One of the earliest religious productions in pamphlet form was 
written by Simon Fish, who, like Wycliffe, was something of a propa- 
gandist, in 1528, and constitutes a stringent criticism on the religious 
orders of the time. Sir Thomas More later took up the cudgels against 
Fish by a pamphlet entitled Supplycacion of Poor Soulys. During the 
reign of Edward VI. we notice that brief tracts were used more and 
more as propagandist instruments in favour of the Reformed religion. 
The demand for theological reform stirred men to write and publish 
a great number of polemical ballads and pamphlets. Year after year 
these productions appeared in increasing numbers from obscure 
presses and filled the land. Indeed, after 1580, theologicai literature 
remained for a considerable period only one of pamphlets. The extent 
to which pamphlets were being recognised as legitimate literary tender 
may be further gathered from the fact that during the first ten years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign there were no fewer than forty names of 
licensed ballad and pamphlet printers alone appearing in the register 
of the Stationers’ Company. 

It may be confidently stated that writing, as a trade, began in 
Elizabeth’s reign. In other words, periodical writing was started on 
its course. Prominent among those practising the craft in pamphlet 
form were Nash, Greene, Harvey, Dekker and Lodge. Around Nash 
was a whole class of men engaged in the same work of writing moral, 
political and satirical pamphlets, many of which were in verse. When 
they deal with the low life of London, for example, as in the case of 
Thomas Dekker, they possess a certain value as illustrations of con- 
temporary manners. 

It is the writer’s belief that the peculiar richness of Elizabethan 
literature is nowhere more evident, the drama excepted, than in the 
department of the prose pamphlet. 

The contrast in the state of political satire before the Restoration 
period and subsequent to it, strikes every serious student of English 
literature. The change from the so-called “ sarcastic drolleries ” of 
‘Martin Marprelate’ and his fraternity to the severe and masculine 
delineations of character that gave such a tone to the factious produc- 
tions of the first fifty years of the seventeenth century is a feature 
not to be passed over lightly, and without some thought. ‘The formation 
of public opinion in this century was helped considerably by pamphlets. 
During the peaceful reign of James I. writings of all kinds multiplied, 
as the Charles Burney Collection in the British Museum will testify ; 
while during the next reign that of Charles I., which was a period of 
confusion and disturbance in the political and religious spheres, each 
party had its own authors and printing presses. This resulted in a 
gteater output than had hitherto been known. During the latter 
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reign particularly, the Puritans sent out from secret presses shoals of 
pamphlets and tracts directed against Archbishop Laud and the 
Court Party. 

One would naturally expect that a great social upheaval like the 
Civil War would produce a plentiful crop of pamphlet literature. 
And so it did. One has only to turn to the Catalogue of the Thomason 
Collection in the British Museum for evidence of this. The catalogue 
contains entries of some 22,255 books, pamphlets, etc., of which 
number no less than 14,942 are pamphlets, broadsides and Jibelli. 
From the chronological order of arrangement one notices that the 
number of publications in each year varies considerably. The highest 
figures occur in 1642, when the total reaches 2,184 separate items ; 
and in 1648 with a total of 2,036. In each of these years the average 
output exceeds six every day, except Sunday. The lowest figures will 
be found between 1655 and 1658, when the abye and efficient govern- 
ment of the Protector made the censorship something approaching a 
reality. After Cromwell’s death the figures mount rapidly from 332 
in 1657 to 1,144 in 1660. 

Many powerful writers were at work in the mid-seventeenth 
century, the gladiators in the arena including Lilburne, Dryden,Marvell, 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, Prynne, Lord Halifax, and Milton. While 
Lilburne wrote nearly 100, and Prynne published over 160 pamphlets, 
the greatest and most distinguished of them all was John Milton. 
Among this tempestuous pamphleteering one work is almost singular 
in its masterly thought—this is Areopagitica ; or, Speech for the Liberty 
of Unlicensed Printing. Milton’s political pamphlets are of an eloquence 
probably unequalled in this department of writing before or since. 

Toward the end of the century Defoe entered the ranks of the 
pamphleteers with efforts on many subjects ; and Jeremy Collier almost 
electrified the people of his day with his attack on the immorality and 
profanity of the English stage. 

The seventeenth century was essentially an era of the pamphleteers. 
Such, at least, may seem no unjust description of the times in which a 
statesman like Somers penned his political tracts, and a philosopher 
like Locke wrote his Essay on Toleration. 

Passing by many minor controversies we come to the first decade 
of the eighteenth century. 

There arose a literature that was, almost wholly, of a party nature. 
The relation between the political and the literary classes was at this 
time closer than it had ever been. Robert Harley, Ist Earl of Oxford, 
quickly recognised the rapid development of the political power of 
the pamphlet press, and employed, among others, Defoe and Swift, 
whose writings in pamphlet form figure among the best contributions 
to the literature of the century. The reign of Queen Anne may fairly 
be regarded as the “ goiden age of the pamphlet,” for during this 
period it arrived at a remarkable degree of importance. As a species 
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of literature it reached its zenith in the elegant language of Addison, 
Steele, Swift, Defoe, Prior, and others of less note. 

A bibliography of the pamphlets of Queen Anne’s time would be 
extremely voluminous. It would have to include in its political section 
many brilliant papers and an endless host of printed missiles ; among 
purely literary productions—not including the dailies, ‘‘ Tatler’ and 
“‘ Spectator ”"—it would embody controversy in which the name of 
Pope would figure prominently ; and in matters ecclesiastical a large 
collection would have to be recorded under the name of Henry Sache- 
verell. Mr. Falconer Madan, in his Bibliography of Sacheverell, pub- 
lished several years ago, has enumerated no less than 226 separate 
items connected with a controversy in which Sacheverell took part. 


Dean Swift made his first appearance as an author in the role of 
pamphleteer in 1701. In later years he became, besides the most original 
prose writer of his time, the finest and most savage writer of pamphlet 
literature England has ever known. One pamphlet alone—The Conduct 
of the Allies (1712)—enjoyed a sale of 11,000 copies between November 
and January. “A great number,” says Johnson, ‘“ when we are not 
yet a nation of readers.”’ To even outline the work of Swift as a pamphle- 
teer would take up far more space than can be afforded in this paper. 


Defoe’s vein as a pamphleteer seems to have been inexhaustible. 
His famous True-Born Englishman, which was a satirical doggerel, 
was hawked from street to street, and in this manner the circulation 
reached 80,000 copies. 

Steele commenced as a pamphleteer in 1713, and later joined in 
the party warfare. Steele and Addison, however, are far better known 
rather as essayists than as pamphleteers. 


Alexander Pope, a didactic satirist, was from 1733 to 1738 actively 
engaged on a long series of pamphlets consisting of epistles to different 
notabilities. He was under no obligation to either Whig or Tory party ; 
in fact, he was the first in the country to mark out the bounds of litera- 
ture and separate it from politics and theology as a distinct branch of 
human activity. 

Two other great intellectuals of the eighteenth century remain to 
be noticed, namely, Samuel Johnson and Edmund Burke. From 1770 
to 1775 the former was deeply immersed in pamphlet activities ; but 
his political tracts are regarded as his worst performances. As for 
Burke he had the qualities that make a successful publicist pamphleteer, 
and in this respect was probably unsurpassed, Milton and Swift ex- 
cepted, by any other writer. His Reflections on the French Revolution 
reached a sale of over 30,000 copies. 

En passant, the pamphlets of Smollett, Anthony Cooper (3rd Earl 
of Shaftesbury), Henry St. John (Viscount Bolingbroke), Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Francis Hutcheson, Bishop Berkeley, and Thomas Paine may 
be said to constitute a noteworthy contribution to English literature. 
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THE DECLINE. 


The decay of the pamphlet as literature is first noticed during the 
years 1714 to 1789, when Swift, Prior, Pope, Addison and Steele al 
faded from the limelight of pamphleteering. Added to this, the period 
1740 to 1780 is one of such great critical prestige, of powerful and 
rich English prose, that the student of literary history must look closely 
to perceive that there is actually a decline in intellectual force of almost 
every kind in progress. The department of the pamphlet, however, is 
affected only in a small degree, as after Burke’s time, pamphlets still 
continued to be written. But when we come to this later date we find 
that newspapers had nearly superseded them, and had, in fact, succeeded 
to their influence. It was found to be nearly as cheap to start a paper 
as to engage in a pamphlet war. Under this form of competition the 
pamphlet dwindled in its popularity. 

Early in the nineteenth century the supercession of pamphlet 
literature was practically completed by the establishment of reviews 
and journals, such as the “‘ Edinburgh Review,” “ Quarterly Review,” 
“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and “ Fraser’s Magazine.” Daily and 
weekly publications, monthly magazines, and trimestrial reviews not 
only absorbed the talent, the mental activity and the polemical temper 
which formerly found a vent in short isolated tracts, but offered to 
the writers the attraction of a far more certain, extensive and immediate 
circulation than pamphlets, except those of the most exceptional merit, 
could ever hope to attain. 

Perhaps the greatest pamphleteer of the nineteenth century was 
Sydney Smith, the first editor of the “‘ Edinburgh Review.” He was 
a fearless advocate of civil and religious freedom, and a wit who used 
his powers to delight, and not to wound. His writings, along with 
Swift’s, rank among the best light pamphlets of our literature. 

The ecclesiastical pamphlet, which had been slumbering for 
some time, experienced a revival in 1833 when the Tracts for theTimes 
were commenced by Cardinal Newman. These numbered ninety, 
the chief writers besides Newman being John Keble, Richard Hurrell 
Froude, E. B. Pusey, and Isaac Williams. With these pamphlets 
the history of theological pamphlet wars comes to an end. 


Three or four times during the last half of the nineteenth 
century the pamphlet, as a controversial weapon at any rate, was 
galvanised into a spasmodic existence. In 1870, the Fight at 
Dame Europa’s School produced an astonishing number of imitations 
and parodies. The original pamphlet had a sale of nearly 200,000 
copies, and imitations and translations, published between 1871 
and 1878 numbered about 150. This skit may be said to 
represent the first real attempt at reviving the pamphlet. The 
second spasm will be found in the mild pamphlet war which 
was carried on around the proposal for an imperial title for Queen 
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Victoria as Empress of India. A third revival came when Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote his famous tracts on the Vatican Decrees. 

Coming nearer still to our day the European War called forth 
another revival of the pamphlet. Due to a combination of reasons 
and circumstances everything favoured the revival during the first 
six months especially ; and many of the pamphlets written are excellent 
exercises in rhetoric, argument or polemic. A greater number, however, 
are lectures ‘ in pamphlet form ’ condensing a large amount of informa- 
tion concerning, for instance, the politics of the lesser European states. 
Other ephemeral tracts appeared, which, as fugitive literature of the 
period, must have a certain amount of interest for the collector or 
specialist. 

CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing is, of course, only a very brief survey of the subject 
dealt with, as it is impossible in the limits allowed to give it a more 
exhaustive treatment. A history of “ written pamphlets, studiously 
devised,” would be a complete account of public feeling, and a detailed 
and comprehensive commentary on every outbreak of the national 
conscience, and on every variation of the people’s opinion. 

We have almost ceased to read Pamphlets for the conduct of life ; 
and when we do read them it is retrospectively, with an eye to their 
literary and historical value. As historical documents they doubtless 
often repay careful study ; while as a form of literature many may be 
regarded as models of pure English prose, especially those written 
during the reign of Queen Anne. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 


The Forty-seventh Annual Conference of the Library Associa- 
tion was held at Glasgow from the 8th to 12th September, and 
was attended by over 350 delegates and visitors. This is the 
third time that the Association has visited Glasgow; the first was 
in 1888, and the second in 1907, when the foundation stone of 
the new Mitchell Library was laid by Dr. Andrew Carnegie. Since 
that year the growth of the Glasgow Public Libraries system has 
been phenomenal ; in addition to the Mitchell Library there are 
nineteen district libraries, three branch reference libraries, and 
feur more district libraries are under construction. A more suit- 
able place for the venue of a conference would be difficult to dis- 
cover. 

The outstanding feature of this year’s Conference was the 
definite attempt, by abolishing the Preliminary Examination of 
the Library Association to raise the status of the profession. Both 
the President and Lieut.-Col. Mitchell dealt in no uncertain man- 
mer with the question of our status and salaries, in the course of 
their remarks, and when it is remembered that neither of these 
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speakers are members of our profession, its significance is impor- 
tant and promises well for the future of Librarianship. 

The proceedings opened with a civic reception by the Right 
Hon. The Lord Provost and Corporation in the City Chambers on 
Monday evening, 8th September, and was well attended by the 
delegates. The meetings were held in the Berkeley Hall, and it 
was here that the Association was officially welcomed to Glasgow 
by Bailie McCowan, Convenor of the Libraries Committee, on be- 
half of the Lord Provost and Magistrates. Alderman Abbott replied 
for the Library Association, and called upon Professor Rait to 
take the chair and deliver his presidential address. 

Undoubtedly the Association has been fortunate in the selec- 
tion of its President for this. year. Professor Rait, who is 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland, possesses high attainments, is 
a ready speaker and has a most charming and winning personality. 
His address on ‘‘The layman and the librarian’’ was full of interest 
and was marked with a broad sympathy towards the librarian which 
is as unusual as it is welcome from those who are not in the pro- 
fession. His encouraging address will, I feel sure, be long 
remembered by those who were fortunate enough to hear it. He 
pointed out that the awakening of the readers’ interest was not 
specially and specifically the function of the librarian, but rather the 
duty of the teacher. He considered that in recent years the 
librarian had made two definite contributions to the task of awaken- 
ing interest, one was the arranging of lectures in connection with 
the public library, and the other, which he regarded as the greatest 
and most beneficent revolution in library practice within his own 
lifetime—the concession of access to the shelves. Dealing with 
book selection he went on to say that the miserable amount of 
money available for the purchase of new books in numerous 
libraries made expert advice more, and not less, necessary. The 
layman might help in the selection of books, but the librarian 
was the expert. On the question of what the layman did for the 
librarian, he was compelled to admit that the profession was not 
treated generously and not even justly. It was necessary to 
differentiate between a librarian and a caretaker; qualified 
librarian, certified librarian, or some such phrase would be suffi- 
cient to distinguish trained members of a recognised profession 
from the mere amateur. Severe tests of proficiency had been 
established and it seemed that the time had come when librarians 
might reasonably ask for a wider and more general recognition. 
In conclusion Prof. Rait said that they were, he thought, on the 
verge of great developments in the library world. 

Following the President, short addresses were given by 
Lieut.-Col. Mitchell and Mr. Frank Pacy on ‘‘The Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees’ report on the public library system 
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ct Great Britain and Ireland.’’ These addresses were given in 
the hope of eliciting a general discussion and suggestions on the 
many important subjects and policy raised by the report. How- 
ever the only point of any importance raised was by Mr. H. D. 
Roberts who dealt with the question of appointing untrained 
men to the position of librarian, especially in connection with the 
Rural County library schemes. Lieut.-Col. Mitchell in reply said 
that the point raised was an important and difficult one, and he 
promised to make a written report to the business meeting. Lieut.- 
Col. Mitchell did make his report on the following day and in 
spite of the importance of the subject, it was not deemed advisable 
to make the contents public; Mr. H. D. Roberts who raised the 
point had been satisfied and apparently it did not matter about the 
rest of the members. Such proceedings must seem impossible 
to the average assistant, but there, the average assistant has pro- 
bably never attended a Conference of the Library Association ! 
I was particularly interested in this question, because it is one that 
our Association has often raised ; it will be within the memory of 
many that Lieut.-Col. Mitchell at a meeting we had some two 
years ago at the University College, Gower Street, stated that the 
Trustees did not press for trained men. 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to a visit to the City libraries, 
and in the evening papers were read on ‘‘Large library buildings’’ 
by Mr. W. W. Bishop, Librarian of the Michigan University 
Library, and on ‘‘The service of books to ships’’ by Mr. Horace 
Fleming, Joint-Secretary, World Association for Adult Education. 
Mr. Bishop’s lecture was illustrated with lantern slides and was 
most interesting and instructive. 

On Wednesday, Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, Librarian of the 
American Library in Paris, and European representative of the 
American Library Association, read a paper on ‘‘The place of the 
library in international education.’’ He dealt mainly with the 
development of libraries of Anglo-Saxon literature in continental 
countries and was largely idealistic. 

Mr. John Minto, Librarian to the Signet Library, Edinburgh, 
then followed with a paper on ‘‘Education and training for 
librarianship.’’ In the course of his remarks he said that the old 
idea that any moderately educated person with a fondness for 
books was fitted to be a librarian died hard, and if they cared to 
judge by the meagre monetary inducements here and there still 
being offered to candidates, that idea had not yet been fully 
eradicated from the minds of certain library authorities. Librar- 
igns ought to endeavour to make library service as attractive and 
desirable a career as other professions, and they must see to it that 
the standard of remuneration was raised. Their educational policy 
should concentrate upon obtaining a uniform standard of attain- 
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ment before employment not lower than that of University en- 
trance. The Business Meeting was held on Wednesday afternoon 
and the only questions of any importance raised was the resolution 
of the London and Home Counties Branch dealing with the recent 
retusals of the Ministry of Health to grant loan sanctions for 
library buildings, and Mr. Lionel R. McColvin’s motion with 
reterence to the Preliminary Examination, Mr. McColvin made 
# desperate and plucky appeal on behalf of those assistants who 
had failed, but his plea that they should be given at least one more 
chance, which was ably supported by Mr. G. F. Shaw, fell on deaf 
ears. Led by Messrs. Savage and Pitt the meeting was adamant, 
and shewed its desire to be finished with the Preliminary Examina- 
tion in a very determined manner. 

On Thursday morning Mr. E. A. Savage, Principal Librarian, 
Edinburgh, read a paper on ‘‘A plea for the analytical study of the 
reading habit.’’ He raised such questions as why certain books 
were not read, the provision of duplicates, book selection, and 
the reading of good and bad books. His paper was both stimu- 
lating and extremely encouraging to those who make it their duty 
te encourage the reading of good literature. In pleading for some 
analysis of the reading habit, his aim would be to ascertain how 
to devise methods of inducing every reader to rise gradually from 
the vestibules of literature to its noblest halls. 

Mr. G. A. Stephen, City Librarian, Norwich, then made a 
report on the work of the special committee on government publi- 
cations. A resolution was passed asking the Government to make 
still further reductions as the price of most of their publications 
were still prohibitive. 

The session closed with a paper by Mr. Basil Anderton, 
Librarian, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on ‘‘The technical side of the 
standardisation of estimates,’’ as a result of which a resolution 
was passed approving the recommendation that a committee be 
appointed to frame a standardised schedule. 

The people of Glasgow were most hospitable in their welcome 
and the social side of the programme was provided for in abun- 
dance. 

In addition to the reception in the City Chambers on Monday 
evening, there was a social and musical evening at the McLellan 
Galleries on Wednesday evening, and a visit to the University on 
Thursday afternoon. The Annual Dinner of the Association was 
held on Thursday evening in the Grosvenor Restaurant, at which a 
large company was present. 

The whole of Friday was devoted to a cruise on the Firth of 
Clyde. This glorious trip, which included a visit to several lochs 
and to the famous Kyles of Bute, the beauty and grandeur of which 
can never be forgotten, was a fitting climax to a most enjoyable 
and profitable Conference. The Conference next year, it is hoped, 
will be held at Birmingham. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


Member: Winifred Thorne (St. Bride’s Institute. Associate: Henry 
Elmore (Sion College). 

North-West Division: Miss F. Pashley (Cheetham Library, Manchester). 

South Coast Division: Mary Richards (Portsmouth), Misses Cherry and 
Kemish (Winchester). 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THE 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Possibly it was the aftermath of reading the final paragraph 
in the recently published Annual Report of our Association which 
caused various statisticians to delve into some relative figures. 
The result seems to be both interesting and informative, so much 
so that the appearance of the results present rather too striking 
a picture to be altogether healthy. 

The table below is practically explanatory. The libraries are 
those included under the heading ‘‘London’’ in the ‘‘Report on 
the Public Library System of Great Britain and Ireland (1921- 
1923)’’ published by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 
from which same source the strength of the various staffs has 
been culled. The figures relating to the Library Association have 
been obtained from that body’s ‘‘Hand Book for 1924’’ while the 
figures relating to our Association have been taken from the ‘‘List 
of Members’’ which appeared in the June issue of ‘‘The Library 
Assistant.”’ 

Twenty-eight libraries are included in the list, with a staff of 
562 librarians and assistants. Of this number 57 belong to the 
Library Association and 151 to the A.A.L. 23 of the 57, however, 
also belong to the A.A.L., so we have a grand total of 185 
members of professional associations out of 562—just under 33 per 
cent. In spite of the recent efforts made to increase the member- 
ship of our Association in the area under consideration we have 
about 26 per cent. members, while the L.A. has a bare 10 per cent. 
In addition 15 libraries out of 28 are institution members of the 
L.A.—just 53 per cent. 

Perhaps the most startling columns are those which tell of 
the small number of the younger members of the profession who 
belong to the L.A. In the whole 28 libraries there are only 13 
members, 2 associate members, and not a single student member ! 
Apparently, assuming that the L.A. genuinely desires the support 
of younger members, some alterations should be made. The in- 
ducement to become a student member is very small (the Associa- 
tion apparently possesses only two) seeing that such a member 
cannot vote, while not many seem anxious to pay the annual 
subscription of £1 11s. 6d. in order to become an associate member. 
The paragraph referred to at the outset appeared to be 
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strongly worded for an Annual Report—obviously it is not too 























strong! 
Lisrary ASSOCIATION. A.A.L. 

-z we a 
& g c s ~ 3s a 
c g a z s = 2 & 3 
Name. z 2 g - : = & *3 

z i 
Battersea 146 — $—_— — 1 1 12 
Bermondsey ... 16 — I1- —_ — — 5 
Bethnal Green... 13 — = re 13 
Camberwell 300 — 4 1 — 1— 2 
Chelsea 12 — LI —|- = 3 
Deptford 12. — 2 —- —_ — — 6 
Finsbury 7 — 1-—- — 1 — — 
Fulham 18 — a ee 9 
Greenwich 13 — 1 1|=—_-— — 3 
Hackney . 23 — 2 —- —-_ — — 22 
Hammersmith ... 16 — 1 i— 1— 3 
Hampstead 18 1 2 1 — 1 — 2 
Holborn 8s —- — — — 1_— — 
Islington 42 — 2 1 — 1 — 11 
Kensington 2 — 2 1 — 1 — 4 
Lambeth 30. — 1 2 —- —- — 2 
Lewisham 30 —'— s — l1!-_—-—_—_—>_ — —_— 
Paddington 6 - —- —- —- — — — 
Poplar 27 — 2 1 1 1 1 6 
St. Marylebone 7 — 1—- — 1 — 5 
St. Pancras i — iI —|- — 7 
Shoreditch 3s —-_ —- —_ — — — 1 
Southwark 29 — 3 1 — 1 — 3 
Stepney - 386 — 2 1-—- — 1 11 
Stoke Newingto 6 — 1-—- — 1 — 2 
Wandsworth 42 — 1 — 1—_—- — 3 
Westminster 28 1—_—_-—_— — 1 — 1 
Woolwich 20 — 2 1 — 1 — 12 
Totals ... 562 2 40 13 2 15 3 148 

OBITUARY. 


We offer our warmest sympathy to Mr. F. P. Sinclair, assistant-in-charge 
of the Camden Town Library, St. Pancras, on the occasion of the death on the 


14th August, of his wife, in her twenty-sixth year. 
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*A VICTORY FOR GOVERNMENT LIBRARIANS. 
By Mixes O. PrRIcE 
(President, District of Columbia Library Association.) 


‘Librarianship is a profession, and librarians are pro- 
fessionals.’’ Since the organisation of the American Library 
Association of 1876 librarians have insisted with increasing 
emphasis on the truth of the above assertion, and as a matter of 
fact its truth has been very generally admitted as concerns the 
higher grade of administrative librarian. Public and official 
recognition of the professional status of the rank and file of 
librarians, however, has been decidedly more limited, and the 
recent action of the Personnel Classification Board, the classifying 
agency of the United States Government, in placing all govern- 
ment librarians, from the highest to the lowest, in the Profes- 
sional and Scientific Service, is of vital interest to libraries and 
librarians everywhere. How this came about is a long story which 
may be briefly summarised. 

Realising that gross inequalities had grown up in the govern- 
ment civil service, resulting in varying and often inadequate rates 
of pay for the same kind of work, the Sixty-Seventh Congress in 
its closing days passed the Classification Act of 1923, creating 
the Personnel Classification Board, which has just officially 
recognised the professional status of librarianship. This act set 
up five ‘‘services,’’ namely, professional and _ scientific; sub- 
professional; clerical, administrative, and fiscal; custodial; and 
clerical-mechanical, and established various grades and_ salary 
ranges in each service, but its definitions of the services were so 
ambiguous that librarians were with very few exceptions allocated 
to grades in the clerical service, and thus under circumstances 
which made it quite plain that many were being given grades 
under the new law corresponding to those which the act was 
designed to correct. In other words, they were being classified as 
clerks, by salaries received instead of work done. 

Librarians, justly indignant at this treatment, took immediate 
steps to protest to the board, as provided by law, a meeting of 
government librarians appointing a committee to look after its 
interests. This committee, which coalesced with a similar com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia Library Association, was 
thoroughly representative of all phases of library work, being 
composed of three chiefs of major divisions in the Library of 
Congress, the librarian and assistant librarian of the District of 
Columbia Public Library, six heads of departmental libraries of 
various sizes, and a field service librarian, and after six months of 
intensive study, presented its report to the Personal Classification 
Board. This report, which was later provided by the Council of 





*Reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor, 
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the American Library Association, was printed in a pamphlet of 
94 pages, and consisted of a comprehensive brief in which the 
claims of librarians to professional status were set forth in detail ; 
the professional nature of each major kind of library work, cata- 
loguing, reference, etc., was defended; the most complete job 
analysis of all kinds of library duties ever attempted, for five 
grades of the sub-professional and the seven grades of the pro- 
fessional services; a scheme for grading libraries not only by 
size but by service rendered; and various exhibits. 

All this took place before Jan. 1, 1924, and the law was to go 
into effect July 1, 1924. Early in January I learned that the board 
had appointed a so-called ‘‘General Services Committee’’ of three 
‘eminent scientists,’’ to consider the claims of those groups who 
considered themselves professional. After a long interview Mr. 
Bailey, chairman of the board, consented to allow librarians 
special representation on the committee, this being a signal victory 
for us. I was selected as that member, was afforded every 
courtesy by the board, and had every opportunity to present our 
case. The man assigned by the board, Ralph Bowman, is a 
trained, intelligent investigator, formerly with the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Gary and Wheeling school surveys, 
etc., and though he was particularly ‘‘hard boiled’’ on the subject 
of librarianship and librarians, he was at least open-minded, and 
if convinced, was just as ready to fight for his convictions with us 
as he had been against us. I believe that a large part of the good 
treatment we received from the board was because we played 
square with it, and did not try our case by attacking it. 

Mr. Bowman and I spent nearly five months studying the local 
library situation, during which time we gave individual attention 
to almost every library job in the Washington service. The 
salary being received was usually ignored, my recommendations 
being only on the basis of duties performed. These recommenda- 
tions, some of which Mr. Bowman had accepted, and some not, 
were then carried to the general service committee, which was a 
little more liberal than he, and then to Mr. Bailey, who was the 
final judge. Detailed job descriptions, based for the most part 
on the printed report of my committee, were of immense help in 
making clear to Mr. Bailey our gradations and reasons for 
making them, as, for instance, why there should be 10 grades of 
cataloguers. It was a most unpleasant, thankless job, but the 
results justified it. 

Mr. Bowman and the board completely reversed themselves on 
the professional status of librarianship; they had to be con- 
vinced that librarianship was a profession, that librarians needed 
training of professional grade, and that those in the service had 
it; that library school standards compare very favourably with 
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those of law, medical, and engineering schools. They were so 
convinced and as a result library workers, from the lowest page 
boy at $900 to the librarian of Congress at $7,500, are now in the 
subprofessional or professional services. Professional standards 
are written into the job specifications governing the selection of 
future government librarians. 


Salaries in some degree adequate to the work performed were 
secured. An example is the catalogue division of the Library of 
Congress, where the average increase was nearly 36 per cent., as 
shown in the following table: 


Position— Former salary Present salary Grade 
Chief cataloguer _.................. $3000 $5200-6000 Prof. 5 
Chtet ClAOSCT — ccccccscccecscecee 2240 3800-5000 » & 
Principal assistants (2) ............ 2040 3000-3600 w - 
POINTE crsncsececcescnisceveces 1640-2040 2400-3000 os = 
Cataloguers (13) .................. 1200-1640 1860-2400 ss 
Cataloguers (2) —..............000. 1200-1440 1680-2040 Sub-prof. 5 
Cataloguers (6) — ...........sese0ee 1200-1240 1500-1860 a 
Cataloguers (12) ...............04 1080-1200 1320-1680 ~~ = 
| re 660-1200 1140-1500 = = 


The percentage of increase in the District of Columbia Public 
Library was slightly greater than the above, but salaries were so 
low there that much remains to be done yet. In the Department of 
Agriculture Library, one of the largest and best of the departmental 
collections, the salaries run as follows: Librarian, $3800-$5000 ; 
assistant, $3000-$3600; chief, catalogue and order section $3000- 
3600; assistant chief $2400-$3000; cataloguers (5), $1860-$2400 ; 
chiefs, periodical and reference sections, $2400-$3000, and so on. 
In the smaller research libraries the salaries are lower, as in the 
Tariff Commission library of 9,000 volumes where the librarian 
receives $2400-3000; assistant, $1860-$2400; second assistant, 
$1680-$2400. There are of course libraries paying less, but for the 
most part these are in charge of librarians lacking full professional 
equipment. Seventy-five per cent. of the librarians in the pro- 
fessional service, that is, from $1860 upward, received increases 
above the original increases granted by the Personnel Classification 
Board. 

Librarians are of course by no means satisfied yet; revolu- 
tions like that do not happen all at once. There are undoubtedly 
many injustices, inconsistencies and inequalities to be eliminated, 
and we intend to keep on in our efforts to place every librarian in 
the grade where he belongs. In the meantime, however, we do 
feel that a real forward step has been taken in getting professional 
recognition for all and substantial average salary increases for a 
great many librarians. This is an important victory, not merely 
for government librarians but for the profession as a whole, upon 
which it cannot help but have a beneficial effect. 





